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A  NOTE  ON  THE  MAHIKAN  INDIANS. 


A  goodly  number  of  years  ago,  the  writer,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Parker,  New  York  State  Archeologist,  visited  a  well-known 
late  prehistoric  to  early  historic  village  site  of  the  Mahikan  Indians 
situated  at  Castleton,  New  York.  It  was  on  a  high  sandy  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  Hudson  River  from  the  east — the  very  site,  indeed,  that 
is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  by  Henry  Hudson  on  his  eventful 
voyage  in  1609.  It  was  a  hot  July  day  with  violent  thunder  showers, 
yet  we  scratched  a  number  of  characteristic  implements  from  deep 
refuse  pits  in  the  sand.  These  included  several  bone  implements  and 
the  angle  of  a  large  pottery  jar  of  Iroquoian  type,  bearing  upon  its 
rim  two  crude  representations  of  the  human  face.  We  commented  at 
the  time  on  the  close  resemblance  of  all  the  objects  discovered  to 
those  found  on  Mohawk  sites  near  the  river  bearing  that  name. 
Later  on  at  the  New  York  State  Museum,  Mr.  Parker  exhibited  a 
further  series  of  stone  implements  from  this  site,  including  many  Iro¬ 
quoian  forms.  Yet,  some  of  the  finest  long  pestles  and  grooved  axes 
known  from  the  region  have  been  reported  from  this  identical  spot. 

In  early  historic  times,  the  Mahikan  were  well  known  as  an 
Algonkian  people  closely  related  to  the  Delaware,  yet  strongly  under 
the  influence  of  the  Mohawk  Iroquois.  Their  name  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  translated  as  the  "People-of-the-tidal-water”  and  as  “People-of- 
the-wolf,”  or  more  simply  "Wolf,”  as  modern  survivors  declare.  Their 
dwelling  place  was  on  both  banks  of  the  upper  Hudson,  extending 
eastward  into  Massachusetts. 

After  a  long  continued  war  of  various  fortunes,  the  Mahikan 
were  finally  conquered  by  the  Mohawk  and  compelled  to  remove  their 
council  fire  from  Schodack  to  Westenhook,  the  modern  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  A  few,  however,  remain  to  this  day  in  Connecticut  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Scaticook.  As  early  as  1721,  a  band  of  Mahikan 
found  their  way  into  Indiana,  where  they  had  a  village  on  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  River.  In  1730,  another  large  body  emigrated  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  and  settled  near  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Delaware  and  Munsey,  with  whom  they  afterwards  removed  to 
the  Ohio  region,  finally  losing  their  identity.  Nevertheless  quite  a 
large  number  of  the  Mahikans,  now  called  Stockbridges,  from  the 
name  of  their  headquarters,  remained  in  New  York  State,  and  at  the 
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time  of  the  Revolution,  a  considerable  body  of  them  under  their  chief, 
Nimham,  joined  the  American  forces.  In  1778,  seventeen  of  their 
number,  including  the  chief,  Nimham,  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  of 
White  Plains,  and  a  monument  to  their  memory  may  still  be  seen 
in  “Indian  Field”  near  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  and  Van  Courtlandt 
Park,  New  York. 

In  1833  the  remnants  of  the  tribe,  together  with  the  Oneida  and 
Munsey,  removed  to  Wisconsin  to  land  purchased  from  the  Menomini, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  still  under  the  name  of  “Stockbridges,”  a 
small  body  of  them  are  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Meno¬ 
mini  Reservation  and  another  on  the  east  shore  of  Winnebago  Lake. 

The  Mahikan  were  divided  into  three  clans,  descent  being  in  the 
female  line.  The  clans  were  the  Bear,  Wolf,  and  Tortoise,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  instead  of  the  Turtle,  the  Turkey  Clan.  The 
office  of  the  chief  or  Sachem  was  hereditary,  and  the  Sachem  was 
assisted  by  councilors;  also  by  officers  called  the  “Hero,”  the  “Owl,” 
and  a  “Runner.”  The  rest  of  the  men  of  the  tribe  were  called  “Bare- 
backs”  or  warriors.  The  Sachem  remained  at  all  times  with  his  tribe, 
and  had  charge  of  the  bag  of  peace  which  contained  the  belt  and  the 
strings  of  wampum  used  to  establish  friendship  with  different  nations. 
He  also  concluded  all  treaties  in  behalf  of  his  people.  The  councilors 
were  elective  and  were  called  “chiefs.”  Their  duty  was  to  consult 
with  their  Sachem  in  promoting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their 
people.  The  title  of  “Hero”  was  won  only  by  courage  and  prudence 
in  war  and  resembled  one  of  the  well-known  titles  of  the  Delaware. 
The  office  of  “Owl”  was  also  one  of  merit,  and  awarded  to  one  having 
a  good  memory  and  the  gift  of  oratory.  His  business  was  to  sit  beside 
the  Sachem  and  proclaim  his  orders  to  the  people  with  a  loud  voice, 
much  as  the  heralds  of  the  western  Indians  do  today,  and,  like  them, 
he  had  to  arise  every  morning  at  daylight  and  announce  the  tribe  in 
the  order  of  their  daily  duties.  The  “Runner”  was  supposed  to  carry 
messages  and  to  convene  councils. 

The  Mahikan  dwelt  in  long  communal  houses  of  bark,  and  often 
stockaded  their  villages,  which  were  not  infrequently  on  hill  tops 
like  those  of  the  Iroquois.  No  good  early  account  has  been  left  of 
their  costume,  but  from  paintings  seen  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the 
surviving  Mahikan  of  Wisconsin,  the  costume  used  in  later  historic 
times  closely  resembled  that  of  their  Iroquois  neighbors. 

Ethnological  specimens  from  the  Mahikan  are  exceedingly  rare 
in  any  museum,  although  a  very  few  exist  in  the  New  York  State 
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Museum  at  Albany;  in  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  both  of  New  York  City.  It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable 
interest  that  the  writer  learned  from  Mr.  Owen  Gromme,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Taxidermy,  that  there  were  some  “Stockbridge  Indians” 
near  his  home  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  who  still  possessed  a  few  aboriginal 
artifacts.  It  was,  therefore,  arranged  that  the  writer  should  accom¬ 
pany  Mr.  Gromme  to  the  locality  in  question,  and  see  whether  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  anything  from  them  for  the  Museum’s  collection. 

The  results  of  the  little  trip  were  more  than  satisfactory,  for  two 
beautiful  wooden  bowls,  a  pestle  of  wood,  a  pair  of  woman’s  leggings 
of  green  broadcloth,  and  last  but  not  least,  half  of  a  wampum  belt  were 
obtained.  These  articles  were  supplemented  by  other  specimens  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  writer  in  November,  1923,  when  he  made  a  flying  trip 
to  the  same  locality  accompanied  by  Mr.  Huron  H.  Smith,  Curator  of 
Botany,  who  was  desirous  of  learning  whether  the  people  retained  any 
ethno-botanical  lore. 

Most  of  the  specimens  were  purchased  from  an  old  lady  named 
Miss  Harriet  Quinney,  plate  XXIII,  herself  born  in  New  York 
somewhere  along  the  Hudson  River  below  Albany.  Her  father  was 
the  celebrated  Chief,  Austin  E.  Quinney,  who  was  instrumental,  first, 
in  removing  the  Stockbridge  to  Indiana,  and  then  in  obtaining  land 
from  the  Menomini  near  Green  Bay  in  1822,  which  was  subsequently 
purchased  with  money  paid  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Stock- 
bridge  holdings  there.  They  removed  in  1833,  and  were  the  founders 
of  the  various  Stockbridge  communities  still  remaining  in  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Quinney  showed  us  two  fine  portraits,  painted  many  years 
ago  and  which  are  reproduced  in  plate  XXIV,  figs.  1  and  2,  one  of  her 
father,  the  other  of  her  mother  and  herself,  all  in  Indian  dress.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  articles  of  costume  closely  resemble  those 
used  in  historic  times  by  the  Iroquois,  by  whom,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  the  Stockbridge  were  greatly  influenced.  The  old  chief’s 
leggings  were  ornamented  with  yarn  and  bead  garters,  while  the  long 
calico  overdress  of  his  wife  was  spangled  with  hammered  silver 
brooches. 

We  were  informed  that  Quinney  was  a  chief  of  the  Wolf  Clan, 
and  that  his  native  name  was  Ikuatuam,  or  “On-both-sides-of-the- 
river.”  Catlin  has  also  left  us  a  portrait  of  this  Mahikan  chief,  under 
his  Indian  name,  with  his  totem,  the  wolf,  in  the  background.  He  was 
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evidently  a  man  of  very  great  ability,  and  did  much  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  people. 

The  specimens  which  were  secured  for  the  Museum’s  collection 
are  of  particular  interest,  as  the  Mahikan  tribe  has  lost  its  identity, 
and  few  objects  of  Mahikan  manufacture  have  survived. 

A  series  of  three  beautiful  wooden  bowls  is  among  the  articles 
obtained.  Of  these  the  largest  and  handsomest  is  shown  in  plate 
XXV,  fig.  6.  It  is  an  oval  vessel,  finely  carved,  probably  by  burning 
and  scraping,  from  a  curly  knot  of  black  ash.  All  the  eastern  Indians 
are  unanimous  in  stating  that  black  ash  knots  or  burls  are  far  more 
curly  than  maple,  and  that  the  bowls  which  are  usually  supposed  by 
the  whites  to  be  made  of  bird’s  eye  maple  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  of 
black  ash. 

The  bowl  under  discussion  measures  eighteen  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  length,  by  fifteen  and  one-half  inches  broad  and  is  five  and 
one-half  inches  deep.  It  is  thin  and  graceful,  but  the  ends  do  not  rise 
as  is  often  the  case  with  eastern  Algonkian  wooden  bowls.  The  bottom 
is  flattened  and  is  nearly  circular,  the  base  on  which  the  bowl  stands 
being  five  inches  broad  and  five  and  a  half  inches  long.  This  flattened 
base  seems  to  be  a  feature  of  all  the  Mahikan  and  Montauk  bowls, 
which  is  not  duplicated  among  the  Central  Algonkians.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  milk  white  color  of  this  and  several  other 
bowls  from  the  eastern  Algonkians  which  have  been  examined.  The 
nearest  approach  in  form  and  color  that  has  been  observed  is  in  the 
case  of  some  Wyandot  (Iroquois)  bowls  seen  in  Oklahoma.  These  were 
also  made  much  farther  east. 

A  second  and  smaller  Mahikan  bowl,  also  carved  from  a  curly 
black  ash  knot,  is  that  shown  in  plate  XXV,  fig.  5.  It  is,  if  anything, 
more  graceful  than  the  former,  and  even  more  thinly  carved.  The 
ends  rise  in  a  gentle  curve,  and  the  bottom  as  usual  is  brought  to  a 
flattened  base.  In  length,  this  bowl,  which  is  oval,  measures  thirteen 
and  a  half  inches  and  is  twelve  inches  broad  and  four  and  a  half  inches 
deep.  It  is  of  ancient  manufacture,  tradition  stating  that  it  was  made, 
like  the  larger  bowl  just  described,  while  the  Mahikan  were  still  re¬ 
siding  in  New  York  State  on  the  Hudson  River,  about  twelve  miles 
below  Albany. 

A  third  Mahikan  bowl  is  shown  in  plate  XXV,  fig.  2.  It  differs 
not  only  in  excellence  of  workmanship,  but  also  in  shape  and  material 
from  both  the  preceding  examples.  The  material  is  probably  an  elm 
knot,  and  it  is  nearly  circular,  and  of  dark  color,  appearing,  except 
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for  the  proverbial  flattened  base,  much  more  like  the  wooden  vessels 
of  the  Central  Algonkians.  Indeed  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  made 
out  of  local  material  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Quinney  family  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  tribe  in  Wisconsin.  The 
bowl  measures  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  bears,  on  its 
rim,  an  indication  of  a  projection  in  one  place,  which  may  be  the 
worked-over  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  handle,  which  was  at  some 
time  broken  off.  It  is  four  and  three-quarters  inches  deep,  and  has  a 
circular  flattened  base  four  and  one-half  inches  across. 

The  two  Mahikan  wooden  ladles  shown  in  plate  XXV,  figs.  3 
and  4,  were  collected.  Both  show  many  primitive  features,  and  differ 
materially  from  the  spoons  illustrated  as  Mohegan  examples  by  Dr. 
Speck.1  These  latter  appear  to  be  copies  of  white-man’s  metallic 
spoons  made  for  sale. 

In  plate  XXV,  fig.  4,  is  shown  a  spoon  which  Miss  Harriet 
Quinney  declared  had  been  made  by  her  father,  and  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  largest  black  ash  knot  bowl.  It  has  the  broad  bowl  and 
hooked  handle  of  Algonkian  spoons,  but  the  bowl  is  very  thick  as  in 
old-fashioned  butter  ladles  of  white-man’s  manufacture.  However,  in 
1904  the  writer  collected  a  similar  ladle,  also  from  a  Mahikan  Indian 
woman,  on  the  Cattaraugus  (Seneca-Iroquois)  Reservation  in  western 
New  York,  who  also  declared  the  spoon  was  an  Indian  type  and  of  old 
native  make.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  of  the  type  having  been 
copied  for  butter  ladles  by  our  pioneer  ancestors,  and  thus  made 
familiar  to  us.  It  resembles  no  other  form  of  spoon  in  wood  or  metal 
made  by  white  people. 

The  second  spoon  or  ladle  is  shown  in  plate  XXV,  fig.  3.  It  has  a 
straight  grip  and  the  bowl  is  bent  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  handle. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  native  origin. 

In  plate  XXVI,  fig.  7,  is  shown  a  fragment  of  a  wampum  belt 
obtained  from  Miss  Harriet  Quinney.  The  belt  was  once  much 
longer,  but  was  cut  up  to  make  wampum  strings  for  gifts  and  as 
rosaries.  In  its  present  condition  it  measures  one  foot  in  length,  and  is 
composed  of  seven  rows  of  black  or  blue  beads  strung  with  native 
hemp  string  and  buckskin  thongs,  with  a  fringe  of  the  same  material 
at  the  end.  Near  the  end  may  be  noted  a  small  lozenge-shaped  figure 
composed  of  eight  white  beads.  The  significance  of  the  belt  has  been 
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lost,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  smallest  of  three  which  were  owned 
by  the  late  Chief  Austin  E.  Quinney,  the  other  two  having  been  buried 
with  him. 

In  plate  XXVI,  fig.  6,  may  be  seen  a  string  of  blue  and  white 
wampum  obtained,  like  the  belt,  from  Miss  Quinney.  It  was  probably 
made  up  from  beads  taken  from  the  belt,  but  there  were  several  strings 
of  beads  of  this  character  in  the  family,  and  some  are  shown  depending 
from  the  hand  of  Chief  Quinney  in  the  painting  made  in  1849  and  re¬ 
produced  in  plate  XXIV,  fig.  1.  These  strings  are  probably  chief’s 
insignia  of  office,  like  those  of  the  Iroquois. 

Several  silver  brooches  of  eastern  Algonkian  and  Iroquois  type 
were  obtained.  These  are  no  doubt  of  Indian  manufacture,  and  were 
probably  made  by  some  Mahikan  silversmith  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Several  more,  larger  examples,  are  shown  on  the  overdress  of  Miss 
Quinney’s  mother  in  plate  XXIV,  fig.  2. 

A  pair  of  woman’s  leggings  of  green  broadcloth  with  a  border 
design  in  white  beads  is  shown  in  plate  XXVI,  figs.  2  and  3.  The 
beaded  motif  is  a  typical  example  of  the  “double-curve”  found  among 
both  the  Iroquois  and  the  eastern  Algonkians,  and  is  unlike  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  Central  Algonkian  tribes.  However,  it  more  closely 
resembles  the  Iroquois  specimens  figured  by  Mr.  Parker2  than  it  does 
those  shown  by  Dr.  Speck3  as  characteristic  of  the  closely  related 
Mohegan  tribe  of  Connecticut.  As  the  Mahikan  were  for  many  years 
closely  associated  with  the  Iroquois,  this  is  to  be  expected.  As  men¬ 
tioned  above,  Iroquois  influence  had  made  itself  felt  among  all  the 
Hudson  River  tribes  of  New  York  even  in  prehistoric  times,  as  is 
evidenced  by  their  archeology.  The  man’s  leggings  shown  in  plate 
XXIV,  fig.  1,  are  of  Iroquoian  type  and  design. 

There  is  a  deerskin  coat  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  Mahikan 
survivors  which  represents  an  ancient  northeastern  Algonkian  type 
in  a  modernized  form.  The  cut  and  tailoring  resembles  the  work  of 
the  Naskapi  and  other  far  northeastern  tribes.  The  designs  are  in 
beads  and  reddish  paint,  and  are  typical  northeastern  double  curves. 
There  is  no  hint  of  Iroquois  influence  about  the  specimen. 

In  plate  XXVI,  figs.  4  and  5,  is  shown  a  pair  of  Mahikan  deerskin 
moccasins,  which  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  photograph  of  the  paintings  of  the  Quinneys  made  in  1849. 

^Parker,  A.  C.,  “Certain  Iroquois  Tree  Myths  and  Symbols,”  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S. 
Vol.  14,  Pp.  608-620. 

sSpeck,  Frank  G.,  (A)  “Double-Curve  Motive  in  Northeastern  Algonkian  Art,”  Geol.  Sur.  Canada, 
Mem.  42.  (B)  “Decorative  Art  of  Indian  Tribes  of  Connecticut,”  Geol.  Sur.  Canada,  Mem.  75. 
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They  also  resemble  the  Mohegan  moccasin  figured  by  Dr.  Speck  in 
his  paper  on  Connecticut  Indian  art,  mentioned  above.  The  same 
type  of  moccasin  is  worn  today  by  the  Menomini,  and  by  the  Iroquoian 
Mohawk.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  the  puckering  where  the  deerskin 
is  gathered  over  the  instep  to  meet  the  vamp.  Indeed,  the  Mohawk 
refer  to  this  type  as  a  “puckered  nose  shoe.” 

We  know  from  archeological  sources  that  the  Mahikan  used  long 
stone  pestles  with  wooden  mortars  in  their  ancient  New  York  home, 
but,  while  the  tradition  of  their  use  persists  here,  none  have  survived 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  However,  a  wooden  pestle,  plate  XXVII, 
fig.  1,  measuring  forty-five  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  Iroquois  and 
Delaware  elongated  “dumb-bell”  type,  was  secured.  These  are  used 
with  the  large  vertical  type  of  long  mortar,  common  in  the  east,  but 
differing  from  the  horizontal  variety  of  the  Central  Algonkians. 

There  is,  however,  a  stone  pestle  in  our  collection,  plate  XXVII, 
fig.  2,  which  has  been  in  the  Museum  since  1900  at  least,  and  which 
bears  on  its  label  the  following  scarcely  legible  inscription: 

“Dr.  Mrs.  Cathrine  Stanton,  Chilton,  Wis.  Pestle  from  old 
mortar  brought  from  Charleston,  R.  Island,  Narragansett  tribe.  Mrs. 
Stanton  descendant  *  *  *  Ninigret,  (Ni-i-gret).” 

The  Narragansetts  were  one  of  the  tribes,  the  remnants  of  which 
composed  the  “Brothertown”  group  of  Indians,  brought  from  the  east 
at  the  same  time  as  the  “Stockbridges,”  who  were  mostly  Mahikan, 
with  some  Mohegan.  The  other  Algonkians  who  went  to  make  up 
the  Brothertowns  were  the  Montauk  from  Long  Island,  New  York; 
the  Raritan  from  the  Raritan  River  and  Staten  Island,  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey;  the  Manhattan,  and  perhaps  the  Siwanoy,  Wap- 
pinger,  and  Weckwaesgeck  from  New  York  Island,  and  the  lower 
Hudson  River  (the  Mahikans  dwelt  on  the  upper  stretches  of  the  same 
river),  and  the  Mohegan,  and  Pequot,  from  New  England.  Of  these 
people,  more  hereafter. 

The  pestle  is  cylindrical,  and  measures  fourteen  inches  in  length 
by  two  thick.  It  is  made  of  a  natural  waterworn  pebble,  worked  down 
by  pecking,  as  is  often  the  case.  It  shows  evidence  of  much  handling. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  Mahikan  at  least  preserve  to 
this  day  an  ancient  variety  of  white  corn  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  their  eastern  home. 

Not  far  from  the  Stockbridge  Mahikan  dwell  the  much  mixed 
Brothertowns.  In  a  communication  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
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Society,  dated  from  Manchester,  Wis.,  August  22nd,  1855, 4  Thomas 
Commuck,  himself  a  Brothertown  of  Narragansett  blood,  gives  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Brothertown  group,  to  which  is  added  an 
illuminating  footnote  by  Lyman  C.  Draper.  In  1761  David  Fowler, 
a  Montauk,  from  Long  Island,  New  York,  where  a  few  mongrel 
survivors  of  the  tribe  still  dwell,  visited  the  Oneida  Iroquois,  who 
were  then  still  dwelling  in  Madison  County,  New  York.  From  them 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  land  to  which  he  invited  the  various  tribal 
remnants  mentioned  above,  and  some  others.  As  these  people  spoke 
varying  dialects  of  Algonkian,  they  adopted  the  English  language  for 
mutual  communication,  and  called  themselves  “Brothertowns”  to 
denote  their  fraternal  spirit.  These  people  eventually  found  their 
way  to  Wisconsin  with  the  Stockbridge. 

From  some  descendants  of  this  David  Fowler  a  few  Montauk 
specimens  were  obtained.  Inasmuch  as  descent  was  reckoned  in  the 
female  line  by  all  these  eastern  Algonkians,  and  Fowler  married  a 
Narragansett,  the  elderly  lady  from  whom  these  specimens  were 
obtained  calls  herself  a  member  of  that  tribe.  Yet  the  bowl,  plate 
XXV,  fig.  1,  at  least,  appears  to  have  been  made  by  David  Fowler 
himself. 

This  bowl  is  large  and  almost  circular,  being  fourteen  inches  by 
fourteen  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  shallow,  being  four 
inches  deep,  with  a  less  rounded  bottom  than  the  others  before  men¬ 
tioned.  The  base  is  larger  than  usual,  the  circular  flat  bottom  meas¬ 
uring  eight  inches  across.  It  has  a  carved  rim  an  inch  deep,  and  the 
round  base  is  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  groove.  The  material  is 
a  curly  black  ash  knot. 

With  the  bowl  was  secured  the  small  splint  basket,  plate  XXVII, 
fig.  3,  which  is  a  familiar  Long  Island  type.  It  measures  nine  and 
one-half  inches  long  by  nine  broad,  and  is  rectangular  at  the  base  and 
rounded  at  the  top.  It  is  decorated  by  some  inverted  X-shaped 
figures  painted,  or  stamped  with  a  cut  potato  stamp,  on  the  sides  in 
yellow. 

A  small  beaded  pocket  book  of  red  cambric,  plate  XXVI,  fig.  1, 
was  also  secured  from  the  same  source.  It  bears  on  one  side  a  floral 
design  something  like  some  of  the  Iroquois  “Tree  of  Life”  symbols 
figured  by  Parker  in  his  article  mentioned  before  in  this  paper.  Over 
the  tree  are  two  sun-like  figures.  The  reverse  side  of  the  pocket  book 
shows  more  realistic  and  less  symbolic  figures. 


4Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  LV,  p.  291. 
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In  the  Museum  of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  are  a  number  of  specimens  collected  by  the  Rev.  Cutting 
Marsh,  who  was  missionary  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  from  1830  to 
1848.  These  objects  were  presented  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Marsh,  in  1886,  and  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown,  Chief  of  the  State  Historical  Museum,  for 
information,  drawings,  and  photographs  of  the  specimens. 

Among  the  articles  are  two  woven  bags,  the  larger,  which  is 
oblong,  measuring  eighteen  by  fourteen  inches.  It  is  made  of  twisted 
vegetal  fibre  string,  and  bears  on  one  side  designs  representing  human 
figures,  both  male  and  female,  and  a  double  border  resembling  an 
angular  figure  said  by  the  Menomini  to  represent  a  snake.  The 
reverse  side  shows  male  and  female  deer,  with  a  top  border  of  joined 
diamonds  or  lozenges.  The  whole  being  quite  similar  to  a  woven  bead 
bag  collected  from  the  Menomini  by  the  writer,  and  used  by  the 
Indians  to  contain  love  medicines.  The  deer,  especially  the  male 
animal,  is  frequently  used  by  the  Central  Algonkians  as  a  symbol  of 
love  and  passion.  A  bag  collected  from  the  Menomini  is  figured  by 
the  writer.5  Under  the  heading,  “Designs  On  Woven  Bags,”  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  textile  designs  of  the  Menomini  is  described  in  some  detail, 
and  here  may  be  found  duplicates  of  each  of  the  so-called  “Stock- 
bridge”  bag  patterns  referred  to  in  this  paper. 

A  second  and  smaller  woven  bag,  made  of  commercial  yarn,  is 
nine  and  one-half  inches  long  by  seven  and  three-quarters  deep.  The 
motive  on  one  side  is  that  of  the  thunderbird,  four  examples  being 
shown,  and  on  the  other  an  irregular  flattened  hexagon  containing  a 
smaller  figure  of  the  same  nature.  These  figures  are  said  to  represent 
“food  dishes”  by  the  Menomini.  An  upper  border  design  of  linked 
diamonds  or  lozenges  is  also  shown. 

.  A  third  bag  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  Mahikan  members  of 
the  Stockbridge  group  is  made  of  twisted  vegetal  fibre  string,  with 
the  designs  in  what  appears  to  be  buffalo  wool  yarn.  The  bag  shows 
a  typical  Central  Algonkian  thunderbird  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other 
the  figure  called  a  “spider  web”  by  the  Menomini,  and  a  “buffalo 
wallow”  by  the  Prairie  Potawatomi. 

The  resemblance  of  these  bags  to  those  made  and  used  to  this 
day  by  the  Menomini  is  so  close  as  to  amount  to  identity,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  present  day  native  testimony  to  the  contrary,  there 

BSkinner,  Alanson.  “Material  Culture  of  the  Menomini. ”  Mus.  Am.  Ind.,  Heye  Foundation. 
Indian  Notes  and  Monographs,  Misc.  Publ.,  20,  PI.  XC. 
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remains  no  doubt  in  the  writer’s  mind  that  these  articles  are  of  Me- 
nomini  manufacture.  It  is  true  that  the  Mahikan  and  other  eastern 
Algonkian  tribes  are  reported  to  have  had  thunderbird  designs  on 
stone  and  pottery  at  least,  but  the  whole  combination  is  Central 
Algonkian. 

Among  the  other  Cutting  Marsh  specimens  are  two  rectangular 
birchbark  receptacles  measuring  four  and  three-quarter  inches  along 
the  sides.  They  are  ornamented  with  geometric  designs  wrought  in 
porcupine  quills.  They  are  typical  Menomini  comb  cases  of  antique 
style. 

A  catlinite  pipe  of  Siouan  type,  with  a  fin  or  ridge,  having  a 
wooden  stem  with  four  incised  thunderbirds  at  intervals  along  its 
thirty  and  one-half  inches  of  length,  is  another  specimen  of  probable 
Menomini  origin. 

A  large  flute,  twenty-three  inches  long,  ornamented  with  ribbons, 
pewter  inlay,  and  duck  plumage,  is  also  credited  to  the  Rev.  Cutting 
Marsh.  Its  size  and  ornamentation  also  seem  to  place  it  in  the  Central 
Algonkian  group,  to  which,  perhaps,  belongs  a  wooden  deer  call  in 
the  same  series. 

While  all  of  these  specimens  might  have  been  obtained  from 
almost  any  Central  Algonkian  people,  the  fact  that  the  Menomini 
were  all  about  and  even  among  the  Stockbridge  during  Rev.  Cutting 
Marsh’s  mission  makes  it  probable  that  these  specimens  were  obtained 
from  them.  It  is  true  that  he  made  a  trip  to  the  Sauk  and  the  Fox  in 
1834,  and  that  some  of  these  articles  might  have  been  obtained  at  that 
time.  The  Rev.  Marsh’s  reports  are  full  of  references  to  the  Menomini, 
and  one  item,  dated  December  2nd,  1834,  may  explain  the  manner 
in  which  he  obtained  possession  of  the  pipe  described  above.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

“Death  of  a  Menominie  Indian  by  intemperance. 

“Heard  that  a  young  Indian  had  shot  himself  while  partially  intoxicated.  I 
soon  set  out  to  go  and  see  what  had  been  done;  when  I  arrived  at  the  place  which  was 
about  a  mile  distant,  I  found  the  father,  sitting  in  the  wigwam  where  the  son  was, 
looking  very  sad  and  having  his  face  painted  black  which  is  the  only  badge  of  mourn¬ 
ing  the  uncivilized  Indians  make  use  of.  The  corpse  was  prepared  for  burial,  but 
was  dressed  the  same  as  for  a  journey,  for  the  wild  Indians  believe  that  they  shall  go 
to  the  West  after  death.  As  I  opened  the  blanket  to  examine  the  wound,  having 
obtained  permission,  I  saw  the  face  painted  red  a  small  mirror  fastened  to  the  body 
such  as  they  carry  when  traveling  and  a  pipe  and  plug  of  tobacco  (were)  tucked 
under  a  handkerchief  which  was  tied  about  him.  I  inquired  why  they  put  the  pipe, 
etc.,  there  and  the  old  man  replied  “that  his  son  was  very  fond  of  smoking  in  his 
life  time.”  He  vainly  imagined  that  his  son  would  still  use  and  be  attached  to  his 
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pipe  in  that  world  to  wh(ich)  he  had  gone.  I  then  told  him  that  his  son  would  have 
no  more  need  of  his  pipe  for  it  was  not  to  the  West  but  to  the  Great  Spirit  that  he 
had  gone  and  all  who  died  were  immediately  very  happy  or  miserable  and  that  none 
who  drank  the  Sko-tu-wah-bo  (whiskey)  could  go  where  the  Great  Spirit  dwells.” 

A  cloth  pouch  with  a  fruitlike  figure  wrought  in  glass  beads, 
belonging  to  the  State  Historical  Museum,  is  catalogued  as  having 
been  made  by  a  Stockbridge  Indian  woman  in  Calumet  County, 
about  1843,  and  presented  by  Dr.  Roselette  Bird.  This  seems  to  be 
of  authentic  eastern  Indian  make,  and  resembles  to  some  extent  the 
specimen  collected  by  the  writer  and  shown  in  plate  XXVI,  fig.  1. 
These  articles  are  not  of  Central  Algonkian  type. 

There  are  no  specimens  of  Mahikan  manufacture  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York  except  a  bow  and  arrows, 
made  for  sale,  and  a  small  wooden  mortar  obtained  by  the  writer  from 
some  Wisconsin  Stockbridge  of  Mohegan  (Connecticut  Algonkian) 
descent. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  is 
a  small  wooden  cup,  carved  from  a  knot  of  an  apple  tree  by  a  Mahikan 
Indian,  and  described  by  Mr.  George  G.  Heye  in  a  short  but  interest¬ 
ing  pamphlet.0  The  writer  was  informed  by  Wisconsin  Mahikan 
friends  that  such  cups  had  formerly  been  made  and  used  by  their 
ancestors,  especially  to  hold  salt. 

In  the  New  York  State  Museum  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  there  are 
some  wampums,  a  large  carved  wooden  ladle,  a  birchbark  box,  and  a 
wooden  crucifix  all  of  local  Mahikan  origin,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher 
of  Green  Bay  owns  a  small  belt  of  imitation  (glass)  wampum  beads. 

As  so  little  is  known  of  the  ethnology  of  the  Mahikan,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  include  the  following  short  sketch  of  the  tribe  which 
is  now  apparently  available  only  in  a  rare  and  age-yellowed  pamphlet: 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MUHHEAKUNNUK  INDIANS 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  traditionary  history  of  the  origin  and  ancient 
customs  of  the  Muhheakunnuk  tribe  of  Indians,  written  about  thirty  years  ago,  by 
Capt.  Hendrick,  their  present  Chief,  transcribed  from  his  Mss.  and  transmitted  to 
Rev.  J.  Morse,  by  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  missionary  to  this  tribe,  July  1822. 

(The  two  first  pages  of  the  ms.  are  wanting.  Mr.  Sergeant,  who  had  formerly 
read  them,  gives,  from  recollection,  the  following  as  the  substance  of  their  contents.) 

The  Ancestors  of  the  Muhheakunnuks,  long  ago,  emigrated  far  from  the  west, 
where  the  “waters  ebb  and  flow.”  For  some  cause  unknown,  they  migrated  to  the 

6“ A  Mahican  Wooden  Cup,”  Mus.  Amer.  Ind.,  Heye  Foundation,  Indian  Notes  and  Mono¬ 
graphs,  Vol.  V,  No.  2. 
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east,  as  far  as  the  great  western  river  (meaning  the  Mississippi).  At  this  period  the 
tribe,  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  civilized.  “While  they  lived  on  the  western 
river,  an  extraordinary  famine  happened,  which  obliged  them  to  separate  and  spread 
themselves  in  the  wilderness  of  the  east,  for  sustenance.  During  this  dispersion  they 
changed  their  former  modes  of  living,  lost  the  habits  pertaining  to  civilization,  and 
apostatized  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Advancing  to  the  east  they  found 
many  great  waters  (the  great  lakes),  but  none  of  them  ebbed  and  flowed  like  Muh- 
heakunnuk,  until  they  came  to  the  great  river,  now  called  the  Hudson.  When  they 
saw  this  river  they  said  one  to  another,  “this  is  like  Muhheakunnuk,  the  place  of 
our  ancestors.”  Finding  that  game  was  plenty,  they  concluded  here  to  “kindle  a 
fire,  and  hang  a  kettle,  from  which  they  and  their  children  after  them  might  dip  out 
their  daily  refreshment. 

“As  our  forefathers  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  any  sort  of  metal, 
they  had  no  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  therefore  were  not  able  to  cultivate  their 
lands  but  little.  They  planted  scommonun,  or  Indian  corn,  beans,  and  little  squashes, 
which  were  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  women,  the  old  men,  who  were  incapable  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  the  children.  They  used  the  shoulder  bones  of  the  Moose,  bear,  or  deer, 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick  or  helve,  for  their  hoes. 

“Their  method  of  clearing  their  lands  without  the  use  of  an  axe,  was  less  difficult, 
than  we  should  imagine.  When  their  old  cultivated  fields  were  worn  out,  and  new 
ones  wanted,  they  selected  the  spot  to  be  cleared,  and  kindled  fires  around  all  the 
trees  which  they  wished  to  destroy,  and  kept  them  burning  till  the  bark  was  con¬ 
sumed  and  the  trees  killed  while  standing.  This  done,  the  ground  was  planted,  and 
the  dead  trees  left  to  perish  and  fall,  without  further  labour.  When  the  trees  were 
thus  fallen,  they  were  burned  in  pieces  of  such  length,  as  that  they  could  be  rolled 
together  into  piles  and  burnt.  In  this  way  the  field  was  in  a  few  years  entirely  cleared. 
A  smart  woman  among  a  large  number  of  these  fallen  dry  trees,  would  burn  in  pieces, 
as  many  as  an  expert  axe-man  could  cut  in  two  or  three  days.  Their  axe,  or  Uthen- 
netumhhecon,  was  of  stone,  shaped  somewhat  like  an  axe,  with  a  handle  somewhat 
like  their  hoe  helve;  with  this  they  rubbed  off  the  coats  of  the  burning  logs,  to  hasten 
their  consumption.  The  employment  of  the  men,  was  hunting  and  fishing  in  which 
they  used  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  fish-hooks,  all  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  in 
the  use  of  which  they  were  very  expert.  They  were  accustomed  also  to  take  deer, 
by  ensnaring  them  with  strings  prepared  for  the  purpose.  By  hunting,  they  supplied 
themselves  both  with  food  and  clothing;  and  as  these  were  all  they  desired,  and  they 
had  a  plentiful  supply,  of  both,  they  were  very  well  contented  with  their  condition. 
It  was  a  law  among  them  not  to  kill  any  more  game  than  was  necessary  for  their  own 
use — none  even  to  barter,  which  might  have  produced  a  temptation  to  waste  their 
animals.  By  this  regulation  their  game  was  preserved  undiminished,  the  consump¬ 
tion  being  no  greater  than  the  natural  increase.  This  law  continued  in  force,  till 
the  Chuckkathuk,  or  white  people,  came  to  this  island. 

“It  was  their  custom,  occasionally,  to  hunt  the  whole  year;  but  their  stated 
seasons  for  this  employment,  were  the  fall  and  spring',  in  the  former  they  hunted  the 
deer,  bear,  beaver,  otter,  raccoon,  fisher,  and  martin  for  clothing,  and  meat  to  dry 
for  the  ensuing  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  they  hunted  for  moose,  on  the 
green  mountains,  the  resort  of  these  animals  in  winter — and  after  the  rivers,  creeks, 
and  ponds  were  opened,  they  had  another  beaver  hunt.  This  hunting  season  was 
limited  to  two  months,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  season  for  planting. 
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“Our  ancestors  were  not  subject  to  many  diseases,  and  were  seldom  sick,  and 
in  some  measure  flourished,  till  the  white  people  settled  among  them,  when  they 
began  to  decline.  Before  this,  they  could  bring  into  battle  on  any  emergency,  a 
thousand  warriors.  Their  weapons  of  war,  besides  the  bow  and  arrow,  were  the 
puhwy,  or  war  club,  made  of  the  knot  of  a  tree,  with  a  handle,  the  Quennehtuhhecun, 
or  long  cut;  and  Ikuttekun,  or  spear,  made  of  bone,  horn,  or  flint-stone  with  a  long 
handle  fastened  to  it.  They  also  wore  a  quiver,  made  commonly  of  otter  skins,  in 
which  they  could  carry  40  or  50  arrows.  In  battle  they  used  shields,  made  of  green 
hides,  of  two  or  three  thicknesses,  which  were  unpenetrable  by  the  sharpest  arrows. 
They  also  wore  Hyethoon,  or  a  breastplate,  made  of  green  hide. 

“The  Muhheakunnuks  were  formerly  considered  as  the  best  warriors,  and  the 
most  formidable  among  the  tribes  around  them.  This  fact  is  still  acknowledged 
among  the  western  tribes.” 

(From  the  7th  to  the  10th  pages  of  Hendrick’s  ms.  are  given  the  reasons  or  grounds 
of  the  various  relations  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  different  tribes,  such 
as  grand-father,  grand-children,  uncles,  brothers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  modes  in  which 
their  business  was  transacted,  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  then  proceeds — ) 

“Our  ancestors,  before  they  ever  enjoyed  the  gospel  revelation,  acknowledged 
one  Supreme  Being,  who  dwells  above,  whom  they  styled  Waunthut  Mennitoow,  or 
the  Great  and  Good  Spirit,  the  author  of  all  things,  in  heaven  and  earth ;  the  governor 
of  all  events,  and  who  is  good  to  all  his  creatures. 

“They  also  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  called  Atlantow,  or  wicked 
spirit,  who  loves  altogether  to  do  mischief,  who  tempts  people  to  tell  lies — to  be 
angry,  to  hate,  to  fight,  to  steal,  and  to  commit  murder — also  to  be  envious,  malicious, 
‘evil  talking.’  Nations  are  excited  by  him  to  break  their  covenants  of  friendship, 
which  the  Great  and  Good  Spirit  has  given  them  to  maintain  and  fulfil,  for  their 
natural  good,  and  their  children  after  them,  not  to  go  to  war  with  each  other. 

“To  enable  them  to  please  the  Great  and  Good  Spirit,  on  whom  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  wras  their  dependance,  and  to  withstand  the  evil  Spirit,  the  following  custom, 
was  observed  by  our  ancestors,  a  custom  which  they  considered  as  communicated 
to  them  by  the  Good  Spirit,  and  which  they  handed  down  to  their  children  for  their 
observance. 

“The  head  of  each  family  whether  man  or  woman,  as  soon  as  the  day  dawned, 
began,  with  all  tenderness  and  kindness,  to  awake  their  children,  and  to  instruct 
them  as  follows: — My  dear  children,  you  must  remember  that  it  is  by  the  goodness 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  that  we  have  been  preserved  through  the  night. 

“My  children,  you  must  listen  to  my  words,  if  you  wish  to  see  many  good  days 
and  evenings,  you  must  love  and  be  kind  to  all  men.  If  you  see  any  one  in  distress, 
you  must  try  to  help  him.  Remember  you  will  be  in  distress  some  time  or  another, 
and  will  need  the  help  of  others.  If  you  see  any  one  hungry,  you  must  give  him 
something  to  eat;  though  you  should  have  but  a  little  cake,  give  him  half  of  it;  for 
you  are  liable  to  be  hungry  and  need  others  to  feed  you.  If  you  see  any  one  naked, 
you  must  cover  him  with  your  raiment,  for  you  may  need  the  like  kindness  done  to 
you.  If  you  see  one  in  affliction,  you  must  comfort  him.  If  you  will  have  no  com¬ 
passion,  and  refuse  to  help  the  poor,  you  will  displease  the  Good  Spirit — you  will  be 
called  Uhwautheet,  or  hard  hearted.  Nobody  will  pity  you  in  time  of  your  distress, 
but  will  mock  at  you. 
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“My  little  children,  if  you  see  an  aged  man  or  woman  on  your  way,  doing  some¬ 
thing,  you  must  have  pity  on  them,  and  instantly  help  them.  By  so  doing  you  will 
make  their  hearts  glad,  and  they  will  speak  well  of  you.  If  you  see  your  neighbours 
quarrelling,  you  must  try  to  make  them  good  friends  again.  You  must  always  listen 
to  the  instruction  of  the  aged,  then  you  will  be  wise.  When  you  hear  people  talking, 
be  not  hasty  to  speak — allow  not  yourselves  to  laugh  too  much.  If  any  will  speak 
evil  of  you,  you  must  not  speak  evil  words  back  again,  but  shut  your  ears  and  your 
mouth,  as  though  you  heard  nothing,  and  shun  such  people  afterwards.  You  must 
not  quarrel  with  any  one,  for  quarrelling  belongs  to  the  evil  spirit,  but  must  live  in 
peace  with  all  people;  thus  you  will  please  the  Great  Spirit  and  be  happy. 

“My  little  children,  you  must  be  very  kind  to  strangers.  If  you  see  a  stranger 
come  by  the  side  of  your  fireplace,  you  must  salute  him,  and  take  him  by  the  hand 
and  be  friendly  to  him,  because  you  may  one  day  be  a  stranger.  You  must  never 
speak  harsh  words  to  a  stranger,  to  hurt  his  feelings,  but  treat  him  well,  and  speak 
kindly  to  him,  so  he  will  love  you,  and  make  a  good  report  of  you,  wherever  he  goes, 
then,  when  you  are  a  stranger  in  a  strange  country,  you  will  be  treated  with  kindness; 
but  if  you  will  not  be  friendly  you  will  be  in  danger  wherever  you  go. 

“My  children — Again  listen — you  must  be  honest  in  all  your  ways.  You  must 
never  speak  anything  but  the  truth.  If  you  love  to  tell  a  lie,  everybody  will  take 
notice  of  it,  and  you  will  bring  a  bad  name  to  yourself — when  people  see  you  passing 
by,  they  will  say  one  to  another  with  scorn,  pointing  at  you,  look,  there  goes  a  liar, 
and  they  will  shun  your  company.  If  you  bring  tidings  of  importance  that  are  true, 
you  will  not  be  believed. 

“My  children,  you  must  never  steal  anything  from  your  fellow  men;  for  remem¬ 
ber  this,  you  would  not  be  pleased,  should  your  neighbor  steal  your  things.  Remem¬ 
ber  also  that  the  Great  and  Good  Spirit  always  sees  you.  If  you  will  steal,  you  will 
lose  your  good  name,  disgrace  your  parents  and  relations,  and  be  shunned  and  des¬ 
pised  by  all  good  people. 

“My  children,  you  must  always  avoid  bad  company — Above  all,  you  must  never 
commit  murder,  if  you  wish  to  see  long  life.  If  you  commit  murder,  the  Great  and 
Good  Spirit  will  be  angry  with  you,  and  your  own  life  will  be  in  danger;  also  the  lives 
of  your  dear  relatives. 

“My  children,  you  mpst  be  very  industrious;  you  must  always  get  up  early  in 
the  morning,  put  on  your  clothes,  and  moccasins,  and  tie  your  belt  about  you,  that 
you  may  be  ready  to  do  something  that  is  useful  and  proper  for  you  to  do.  If  you 
obey  this  advice,  you  will  always  have  something  to  eat,  and  to  put  on,  to  keep  you 
warm.  But  if  you  will  be  lazy,  you  will  be  poor.  Your  eyes  will  be  on  those  who  are 
industrious,  of  whom  you  will  be  obliged  with  shame  to  beg,  or  starve;  and  none  will 
give  you  anything  to  eat  without  grudging  it. — Further, 

“My  children,  when  you  grow  up,  you  must  not  take  a  wife  or  husband,  without 
the  consent  of  your  parents,  and  other  relations.  But  if  you  will  do  contrary  to  this 
advice,  you  may  be  connected  with  one,  who  will  bring  great  darkness  to  you,  and 
thereby  make  you  very  unhappy. 

“My  children — at  all  times  you  must  obey  your  Sachems  or  Chiefs  in  all  the 
good  councils  they  give.  Never  speak  evil  of  them;  for  they  take  great  pains  to  do 
you  good,  and  to  promote  your  happiness.  If  you  do  not  obey  this  advice,  you  will 
be  looked  upon  as  worse  than  the  beasts. 
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“In  this  manner  they  used  to  instruct  their  children  day  after  day,  till  they  were 
grown  up;  and  even  afterward  occasionally.  This  custom  was  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  were 
some  parents  who  did  not  take  pains  to  instruct  their  children,  but  would  set  a  bad 
example  before  them,  as  some  parents  among  civilized  white  people  do  before 
their  children.  Such  ones  would  be  roving  about,  not  contented  to  stay  long  in 
any  one  place.” 

(From  this  to  the  30th  p.  of  the  ms.  the  writer  gives  a  particular  account  of 
their  manner  of  making  war  and  settling  peace,  their  custom  of  mourning  for  their 
sachems  when  they  die,  ascribing  the  whole  to  the  direction  of  a  wise  superintending 
providence.  I  shall  only  add,  from  the  30th  p.  of  the  ms.  their  customs  concerning 
murder.) 

“It  was  also  the  custom  of  our  Ancestors,  when  any  murder  was  committed  in 
the  nation,  to  have  the  murderers  executed  by  a  relation  of  the  murdered  person.  If 
the  murderer  repented  of  his  crime,  had  been  useful  to  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
was  beloved  by  them,  in  such  a  case  they  collected  a  quantity  of  wampum  and  gave 
it  as  a  ransom  for  his  life.  Or,  if  this  was  not  done,  the  murderer,  to  save  his  life, 
might  go  a  great  way,  till  he  should  find  some  enemy  of  his  tribe,  from  whom,  if  he 
could  bring  a  prisoner,  to  die  for  him,  or  a  scalp,  with  wampum,  either  was  received 
as  Nanptanteon,  or  a  ransom  instead  of  his  own  death.  But  such  murders  were  seldom 
committed  before  white  people  brought  many  evil  spirits  across  the  great  waters,  to 
this  island.” 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIII. 

Portrait  of  Miss  Harriet  Quinney,  aged  80  years,  a  Mahikan  Indian 
woman,  born  in  New  York.  Showing  wampum  necklaces. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIV. 


Figure  1.  Chief  Austin  E.  Quinney  or  Ikuatuam,  “On-both-sides-of- 
the-river,”  in  native  dress,  with  the  wolf,  his  tribal  and 
clan  animal,  at  his  feet.  From  a  painting  by  Hamlin, 
1849. 

Figure  2.  Mrs.  Austin  E.  Quinney  and  Miss  Harriet  Quinney  at  the 
age  of  six,  in  native  costume.  From  a  painting  by 
Hamlin,  1849. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXV. 


Figure  1. 

Figure  2. 

Figure  3. 

Figure  4. 
Figure  5. 

Figure  6. 


Montauk  wooden  bowl.  Catalog  number  31851.  Diam¬ 
eter  1434  inches. 

Mahikan  wooden  bowl.  Catalog  number  31856.  Diam¬ 
eter  1334  inches. 

Mahikan  ladle.  Catalog  number  31855.  Length  around 
curve  13  inches. 

Mahikan  ladle.  Catalog  number  31859.  Length  9  inches. 

Small  oval  Mahikan  bowl.  Catalog  number  30324. 

Length  1334  inches. 

Large  oval  Mahikan  bowl.  Catalog  number  30129. 

Length  1834  inches. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXVI. 

Figure  1.  Montauk  Indian  beaded  wallet.  Catalog  number  31853. 
Length  4 34  inches. 

Figures  2  and  3.  Pair  of  Mahikan  woman’s  leggings.  Catalog  num¬ 
ber  30131  a-b.  Length  12^4  inches  each. 

Figures  4  and  5.  Pair  of  Mahikan  moccasins.  Catalog  number 
31854  a-b.  Length  934  inches  each. 

Figure  G.  Mahikan  wampum  string.  Catalog  number  30178.  Length 
3334  inches. 

Figure  7.  Part  of  a  Mahikan  wampum  belt,  dark  with  small  white 
figure.  Catalog  number  30127.  Length  exclusive  of 
fringe,  1134  inches,  fringe  7  inches. 
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Figure  1 
Figure  2 
Figure  3 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXVII. 

Mahikan  wooden  pestle.  Catalog  number  30130.  Length 
45  inches. 

Narragansett  stone  pestle.  Catalog  number  31939. 
Length  14  inches. 

Montauk  Indian  basket  of  splints  with  painted  ornament. 
Catalog  number  31852.  Length  9%  inches. 
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